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weapons would fall powerless from his hands, and he would yield himselt 
into the hands of his opposers. And this result will present itself as still 
more certain, when we consider that the administrators of the law are 
permitted, in consistency with the great principle under consideration, to 
take any restrictive and punitive measures whatever, short of the extinction 
of life, which can be taken consistently with love and justice. 

One thing remains to be added. The advocates of the doctrine of the 
inviolability of human life, so far as I have been able to learn, are willing 
to admit, that civil society ought to be sustained, and must be sustained at 
all hazards. And if, in connection with a fair experiment made on the 
basis of the inviolability of human life, it should be found, that society 
could not. be thus sustained, they would regard that result as a strong, and 
perhaps a decisive argument, against their views. But what they ask as 
men and as Christians, as friends of good order and of human happiness, 
and what they have a right to ask, is, that the experiment should be made. 
In the name of the author of the religion of peace, and in that, too, of bleeding 
humanity, they earnestly demand, that the experiment may at last be 
tried, whether men cannot exist on the earth, without the destruction of 
their fellow-men. The experiment for six thousand years has been wholly 
on the other side. Wars have never ceased for any length of time. The 
instruments of death by sea and by land, have always been in operation. 
The earth has been covered with blood. They do not believe, that this 
state of things is destined to continue always; and with the views they 
entertain, it is not to be expected, that they will rest, until in this and other 
lands, human life is declared and held inviolable; leaving with entire 
confidence the result to the favor of God, and the unknown experience of 
the future. A. K. 



A KISS FOR A BLOW. 

We have read with much pleasure a little work under this title from the 
pen of H. C. Wright, designed by a series of simple and touching stories, 
to teach children "how to prevent quarrelling." It breathes the pure spirit 
of the gospel, or we know not what the gospel is. We commend it, as 
likely to do good, and only good, to all readers, whether old or young; and 
sorry should we be if prejudice against the author's views on certain other 
topics should obstruct the circulation of this book. It ought to go into 
every juvenile and Sabbath school library in Christendom. Let a whole 
generation be trained in the spirit of this book ; and there would be few 
more quarrels among individuals, and no wars among nations. We give 
as a specimen the story from which the book seems to have derived its 
name. 

" I once lived in Boston, and was one of the city school committee. I 
used to visit some of the public schools of the city almost every day, and 
spend a few minutes in each school talking with the children on peace and 
temperance. The children understood that, when I came into the schools, 
they were at liberty to ask me questions pertaining to temperance or peace. 
They generally had some questions to ask. 

One day I visited one of the primary schools. There were about fifty 
children in it, between four and eight years old. "Children," said I, "have 
any of you a question to ask to-day?" — "Please tell us," said a little boy, 
" what is meant by ' overcoming evil with good ? ' " — " I am glad," said I, 
"you have asked that question; for I love to talk to you about peace, and 
show you how to settle all difficulties without fighting." I went on, and 
tried to show them what the precept meant, and how to apply it, and carry 
it out I was trying to think of something to make it plain to the children, 
when the following incident occurred : 
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A boy about seven, and his sister about five years old, sat near me. As 
I was talking, George doubled up his fist, and struck his sister on her head, 
as unkind and cruel brothers often do. She was angry in a moment, and 
raised her hand to strike him back. The teacher saw her, and said, 
"Mary, you had better kiss your brother." Mary dropped her hand, and 
looked up at her teacher as if she did not fully understand her. She had 
never been taught to return good for evil. She thought if her brother 
struck her, she, of course, must strike him back. She had always been 
taught to act on this savage maxim, as most children are. Her teacher 
looked very kindly at her, and at George, and said again, " My dear Mary, 
you had better kiss your brother. See how angry and unhappy he looks ! " 
Mary looked at her brother. He looked very sullen and wretched. Soon her 
resentment was gone, and love for her brother returned to her heart She 
threw both her arms about his neck, and kissed him ! The poor boy was 
wholly unprepared for such a kind return for his blow. He could not 
endure the generous affection of his sister. It broke his heart, and he 
burst out crying. The gentle sister took the corner of her apron, and 
wiped away his tears, and sought to comfort him by saying, with most 
endearing sweetness and generous affection, " Don't cry, George ; you did n't 
hurt me much," But he only cried the harder. No wonder. It was enough 
to make any body cry. 

But what made George feel so bad and cry ? Poor little boy ! Little 
did he dream that his sister would give him such a sweet return for his 
wicked blow. Would he have cried, if his sister had struck him back with 
her fist, as he had struck her ? Not be. He would rather she had beaten 
him black and blue than kiss him as she did ; for striking him back again 
would not have made him feel sorry at all. It was that sweet, sisterly 
kiss — that gentle wiping away his tears with her apron — that generous and 
anger-killing affection, that led her to excuse him, and seek to comfort him 
by saying, "Don't cry, George; you did n't hurt me much," These were 
the things that made him cry. So it would break any body's heart, and 
make him weep, to receive such kind and generous treatment from those 
whom he had injured. No man could withstand it 

A kiss Fok a blow! All the school saw, at once, what was meant by 
overcoming evil with good ; and they needed no further instruction on the 
subject. They never will forget it. Had Mary struck her brother, there 
had been a fight It was prevented by her kiss. 

When others strike you, or do any thing to you which you think an 
injury, always do as sweet little Mary did, and give a kiss for a blow, and 
there will be no trouble. They will take care how they wrong you in any 
way, when they are once sure that the injuries they do you, will not be 
returned. Though George was the oldest and the largest, and could strike 
the hardest, yet Mary conquered him. The large, strong body of George, 
his muscular arm, and hard blows, were not a match for the strong love 
and sweet kiss of Mary. If George had had the body of a giant, or the 
strength of a million of men in his arm, Mary's sweet love and kiss, that 
clean, soft apron wiping away his tears, and those gentle, but heart-piercing 
words, "Don't cry, George; you didn't hurt me much," would have 
conquered them all. What could poor George do? If he had had all the 
arms and soldiers in the world to help him in his attack upon Mary, armed 
with her sweet love, and kiss, and gentle words, she would have conquered 
them all. 

Dear children, arm yourselves with Mary's weapons ; throw away your 
anger, your sullen looks, your provoking nicknames, your clenched fists, 
and furious blows, and take the sweet love, and kiss and soft words, of little 
Mary; then go forth to meet your enemies, and you may be sure of an easy 
and bloodless victory. 

There ought to be a school in every family to teach the children how to 
use these weapons. Parents ought to be the teachers. I have often 
thought, if the nation would furnish us the money to establish schools to 
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teach all our children how to conquer their enemies with these powerful 
but gentle weapons, which it now furnishes to establish schools to teach 
them how to fight and kill them with swords and guns, our property, 
liberty, and lives, would be safer ; and it would not cost half so much to 
keep us safe. But now, instead of being taught to meet their enemies and 
subdue them with love and kindness, they are taught to meet them with 
deadly weapons, and to "kill, slay, and destroy " them. Children never 
will be safe — parents never will — towns, cities, states, and nations never 
will, till all these murdering instruments are thrown away, and children 
are taught never to hunch those who crowd, and always to give — a 
kiss tor a blow!" 



MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Pauperism in Europe. — Among the J78,000,000 individuals who inhabit 
Europe, there are said to be 19,700,000 beggars, or persons who subsist at 
the expense of the community, without contributing to its resources. In 
Denmark, the proportion is five per cent. ; in England, ten per cent ; in 
Holland, fourteen per cent; in Paris, in 1813, 102,856 paupers out of 
530,000 ; in Liverpool, 108,000 out of 217,000. The number of indigent, it 
is to be feared, has rather increased than diminished ; and it would be easy 
to prove, that this vast amount of pauperism has resulted more from the 
war-system than from any other single cause. When a poor man is obliged 
mainly for war purposes, to pay, as he has in England, thirty shillings for 
what originally cost only one, a child can see whence came the poverty, 
degradation and sufferings of the masses all over the old world. 



Grain 307,526 

Potatoes 27,072, 

Cotton 112,925,' 

Tobacco 54,790. 

Rice 10,105: 

Sugar 11,177, 
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Wood, sold 10.177. 

Arithracitecoal.... 5,022, 

Bituminous coat... 4,600. 

Bar iron 13,706! 

Oast iron U.476, 

Hay sold 103,430, 

Flax and hemp. . . . 47,605. 

Dairy 33,787. 

House goods 29,023, 

Orchards 7.256 

Market gardens... 2,601 

Meal, all kinds.... 100,000: 

Poultry 9,344 
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Oil, sperm whale.. 

Lumber sold 

Rosin and pitch... 

Pearl ashe* 

Furs and skins. ... 

Machinery manuPd 

Hardware, Cutlery 

Precious metals... 

Various metals... . 

Granite and marble 

Bricks and lime... 

Woolen goods 

Cotton do 

Powder 

Drugs & medicines 

300 Glassware 

,904 Karthernware 

,096 Kenned sugar 3.250,700 

'.000 Confectionary 1,143.900 

,410 Chocolate 79,900 



9,280,774, Paper 

12,943.407] Paper manufactures 
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Silk manufactures 
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Ships, annu. built 
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This account doubtless falls far below the truth; and an eminent 
statesman of our own was probably more correct in putting the sum total 
at $1,400,000,000. What a vast field for the ravages of war ! Examine 
the items, and you will find that war would probably increase only one — 
powder! while it would diminish most of the others from 10 to 50 per cent, 
and thus virtually destroy hundreds of millions. 

Recent Wars or England and France. — We hate war, and look 
upon it — except in the last extremity, and in self-defence only, — as the 
greatest crime committed against man and against God. The hostilities 
now waging by the British against the Chinese, have seemed to us, and 
have been so described in this paper, as wanton, wicked and cruel. So on 
the dreadful vengeance taken by the Afighans on the corps of General 
Elphinstone that fell into their power, we have spoken as in some measure 
a just retribution for the enormities perpetrated by the British in India. 



